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LETIER CCXXt. 





London, March 2gth, O. S. 1750. 
My pear Frienp, 


You are now, J fuppofe, at Naples, yn a new Icene 
of Virti, examining all the curiofities of Hercula- 
neum, watching the eruptions of Mount Vefuyius, 
afd furveying the magnificent churches and public 
buildings by which Naples is diftinguifhed. You 
hav a Court there into the bargain, which, I hope, 
you frequent and attend to. Polite manners, a ver- 
fatility of mind, a complaifance even to encmies, 
and the volto friolto, with the penferi firctti, are only 
to be learned at Courts; and muft be well learned by 
whoev@ would either fpine or thrive in them. 
Though they do not change the nature, they fmooth 
and {often the manngs of thankind.” Vigilance, 
dexteritg” and flexibility, fupply the plgce of’ nay 

Vor. Ul, B tural 











Madame Bulkeley, is now bee; sic Rite 
: ogmetconys fon to N&ples, I would have got 

m, ¢x abunganii, 4 letter ftom her to her ue 
Gonverfation of the. moderns in the evening. is 
as nécelfary for you, as that*of the antients in 


morning, 
Ya would do well,‘ while you are at Naples: to 


read fome very hort hiftory of that kingdom. It 
8 had gréat.variety of mafters, and has occafioned, 


wars; the general hiftory of which will enable 


govermmentS have certain cuftoms and forms, 
are more'ot lefs obferved by their Psa 





ies, thofe two K 
Sem ‘more to fay than ee 


corun ed 

‘When you write toyne, whigh, pa 
do pretty*feldom, tell me rathgr whom 
what you fee. Informa me of your efening gran 
tions and “acquaingances 5 where, and how, you 
» your evenings 5 ‘what Englifh.people you meet 
and a hint of their charatteys.; what people of-le: 
ing’ you have made acquaintance W 


+ paffion inflames you, T intereft mo et i 
perfonally concerns you moft ; and thisi 
fical year i in your life. ‘Fo talk likea vi 
“canvas is, I think, a good one, and Rap) 
has drawn the outlines admirably ; noth 


* wanting but the colouring 
the morbideaxa of Guido ; but that is 
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LE LT T rte OCKKYE 
. Rieko at 26th, °. lea 1750» 
re My prar Frrenp, 


AS your j ify “ apQpachesgnd as that 
f period v ot eS WM or vthery "be of infinite confe- 
ieee to you, my letters will henceforwards be 
Principally calculated for thaf meridian. Zou will 
ke be Jeft there ta, your dwn difcretion, inftead of Mr 
“Harte's 2 #and you will allow me, Iam fure, to dif+ 
a Tittle the difcretion of eighf&en. You will find 
Be ip ‘the Academy a number of young fellows much * 
| Ue difercet thangourfeff. Thefe will all be your 
ie acquaintances ; but look about you firft and inquire 
into their refpective characters, before you form 
= any connections among them; and, ceteris paribus, 
out thofe of the moft confiderable rank and 
. Shew them a diftinguifhing attention; by* 
| Means you ill get into their refpedtive. 
and keep the beft company. All thofe French 
fellows are exceffively étourdis: be upon your 
againft ferapes and quarrels : have no plea- 
es with them, no jeux de mains, no coups de 
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4 arity. i i ny thet fal : Pics are at iretly" 
F the army*: but, on! Y the'sther hand, don | 
eir ignorance and idlenef to break ja a q 
orning hours which you may be Sble to rc) 
our feriou$ ftudies. Wo breakfaitings with them, 4 
which confume a great,deal of time; but tell them 
(not magifterially and* fententioufly) that you will 
read two or three hours*in the morning, and that for 
+ ve reft of the day you aye very much at their fervice, 
Though, sby the way, T hope syou vail keeps wifer 
company in_the evenings. ° 
| Imuft infift upgn your never going to what i is” 
called the Englith coffee-houfe at Paris, which is the 
refort of all the fcrub Englifh, and alfo of the fugi- 
‘tive’and attainted Scotch and Irifh’s party quarrels, 
and drunken fquabbles, are very fréquent there ; and 
I do not know a.more degrading plade in all Paris, 
Coffec-houfes and taverns are by no means creditable | 
at Paris. Be cautioufly upon your guard againft the 
Tnfinite number of fine-dreffed and fine-fpoken 
chevaliers dinduftrie and aveniuriess, which fwarm at 
Paris; and keep every body civilly at arm’s length, i 
of whofe real charaéter or rank you are not previoufly — 
informed. Monfieur le Comte or Monfieur le Che- é 
* valier in a handfome laced coat, ef tres bien 
Bea cari, ge drigel 








teal esol: 
of quality. Welf, if you were to accept 
y him, you would find 
dipnewieg ci 


at Sik lac tires with dhhes or four |" 


ers well (reffedeenough, and dignified by the} . 
sept Comte, and Chevalier. The lady 
‘inthe moft polite ated gracious manner, 

“all thofe compliments de routine which every, 
woman ghas equally, Though fhe loves re- 


tand thyps Je grand monde, yet the confeffe 
iged to the Marquis for baving pro ocured 

) ineftimable, fo accomplifhed an acquain- 
3 but her concérn is how to amufe) 

never fuffers play at her houfe for 
ifyou can amufe yourfelf with thatlow 





“ime, After Spin: sinidiiehtnees pr quinge, 
“happen accidentally to,be mentioned: the Chevalier — 
propofes playing at one of them for half an hour; _ 
the Marquife exclaims againtt it, and*vows the will 
not faffer it, but is at laft prevailed upon by being 
« affured que ce ne fera%yue pour des viens. Then the 
withed-for moment is come, the operation begins + 
you are cheated, at beft, of all the money in your ~ 
pocket, and, if you ftay late, very probably robbed - 
+ ‘of your watch and fnuff-box, poflibly murdered for 
greater feturity. ‘This, T-can affure you, is fot ex+ 
aggerated, but a liter&l defcription of what bappéns, 
every day to fome «aw and inexperienced ftranger at 
‘Paris. Remember to receive all thefe civil gentle- — 
men, who take fuch a fanoy to you at firg fight, | 
very coldly ; and take care always to be previoufly 
engaged, whatever party they propofe to you. You 
may happen fometimes in very great and good com-, _ 
panies to meet with fome dextrous gentlemen, who 
may be very defirous, and alfo very fure, to win 
your money, if they can but engage you to play 
with them. Therefore lay it down as an ‘invariable 
rule never to play with men, but only with women 
of fathion, at low play, or with’ women and men, ; 
mixed. But at the fame time, whenever you are 
afkéd to play deeper than you would, do not refule — 
it gravely and fententioufly, alledging the folly of ¢ 
“faking what would be very inconvenient to one to- 
ot, againtt what ong doet not waiit to win 5 but | 
-patry shale invitations Judicroufly, et gn badinant, 
. oleae am ph you might 
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Play, bug that, as you may as well win, you dread 
Cemburfas des richeffes, exer fjnce you have feen what 
an incumbrance they wére to poor Harlequin, and 
that therefore you are determined never to venture 
tke winning above two Louis a day; this! fort of light 
trifling way of declining invit&tions to vice and folly 
is more becoming your age,eand at the fame 
more effectual, than grave philotophical refufals. 
young fellow who feems to Have no will of his own, 
and who does every thing that is afked of him, is 
called’ a very good- ratured, burt at the fafne time is 
_ttougly a very filly young fellow. Aét wifely, upon 
folid ptinciples, and from true *motives; but keep 
them to yourteli, and never talk fententioufly. When 
you aje invited to driak, fay you with you could, 
but that fo little makes you both drank and: fick, 
gue le jeu nevaut pas la chandelie. 

Pray fhow great attention, and make your court 
to Monfieur de la Guérinicre ; he is well with Prince 
Charles, and many people of the firtt dittinétion ay 
Paris; his commendations will raite your charaéter 
there, not to mention that his favour will be of yle 
to you in the Academy itielf. For the reafons which 
I mentioned to you in my aft, I would have you be 
snterne in the Academy for tte firft fix months; but 
after that, I promife you that yoa shall have lodg- 
ings of your own dans um hotel garni, if in thegmean 
time I hear well of you, and that you frequent and‘ 
are efteemed ih she beit French companies, You 

want hothing now, thank God’ but exterionadvah- 
tages, that lait poiith, that tournire de monde, and 
tholy 





TO Ris son. 9 


thofe graces, which are fo neceffary to adorn and 
give efficacy to the moft fqlid merit. They Se only 
to be acquired in the beft companies, and better in 
the beft French companies than in any other. You 
will not \yant, opportunities, for I thall fend you lew 
ters that will eftablith ybu_in the ‘moft diftinguithed 
companies, not only of the Sean monde, but of the 
beaux efprits too. Dedicates therefore, I beg of you, 
that whole year to your ‘own advantage and final i im- 
provement ; and do not be diverted from thofe ob- 
jets by Yale difliparions, lows feduétion, of bad 
example. After that fear, do whatever you plealé; 
I will interfere no longer in your comluc}: for Fam 
fure both you and I fhall be-fafe then. Adieu. 





LETTER ‘CCXXIIL 


London, April goth, O. S. 1750. 
My Dear Frienn, 


Mr. Harte, who in all his letters gives you fome 
dath of panegyric, toki me in his laft a thing that 
pleafes me extremely ; which -vas, that at Rome 
you hgd conftantly preferred the eitablithed Italian 
‘aflemblies to the Englifff conventicles fet up againit 
them diffepting Engliftr ladies. * That fhows 
ferfle, apd that you Kiow what you are fent abroad 
for. I is of much more.confequence to know the 

Morese 
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Mores multorum bominum than the Urbes. Pray con- 
tinue fais judicious cgndug wherever you g0,,ef- 
pecially at Paris, where, inftead of thirty, you 
will find above three hundred Englith, herding 
together, and converfing with no one French 
body. : 

The life of Jes Milords Anglcis is regularly, or if 
you will irregularly, this. " As foon as they rife, 
which is very late, they bteakfatt together, to the 
utter lofs of two good morning hours. Then they 
go by coachfulls tg the Palais, the Inv8lides, and 
Notre, Dame’; from thence*to the Englith coffec- 
houfey where they make up their tavern party for 
dinncr. From dinner, where they drink quick, 
they adjourn in cluftgs to the play, where they 
crowd up the ffage, dreft up in very fine clothes, 
very ill made by ‘a Scotch or Irith taylor. From the 
play to the tavern again, where they get very drunk, 
and where they cither quarrel among themfelves, or 
fally forth, commit fome riot in the ftreets, and arm 
taken up by the watch. Thofe who do not fpeak 
French before they go, are fure to learn none there. 
Their tender vows are addreffed to their Irifh laun- 
refs, unlcfs by cliance fome itinerant Englith wo- 
man, eloped from her hufband, or her creditors, 
defrauds her of them. Thus, they return home, 
more petulant, but not more informed, than when 
they left it; and thow, as they think, their ime 
provement, bg affectedly both {peaking and dreffing 
ia broken French. 

Hane tu Romane caveto, 
Conneft 


TO HIS 50N, a 


Conneét yourfelf, while you are in Franee, intirely. 
with the French; improve, yourfelf with ‘the old, 
divert yourfclf with the young ; conform chearfully 
tovtheir cuftoms, even to their litrle follies, but not 
to their vices. | Do not however remonftrate or preach 
againtt hens for remwnftrances*do not fuit with 
your age. In French cgmpanies in general you will 
not Gnd much learning, therefore take cqre not to 
brandifh yours in their fates. People hate thofe who 
make them feel their oyn inferiority. Conceal all 
your learnfng carefully, and referve it for the ¢om- 
pany of Jes Geus d'Eglif, or les Cns de Robe 3 and 
even then Iet them,rather extort it from you, than 
find you over willing to draw it. Yow are then 
thought, from that feeming ynwillingnefs, to have 
{till more knowledge than it may be*you really*have, 
and with the additional merit of imodefty into the 
bargain. A man who talks of, or eveh hints at his 
bounes fortunes, is {cldom believed, or, if believed, 
much blamed: whereas a man who conceals with 
care is often fuppofed to have more than he has, and 
his,reputation of difcretion gets,him others. It is 
jut fo with a man of learning; if he affeéts to fhow 
it, it is quleftioned, and he is reckoned only fuper- 
ficial; but if afterwards it appeasy that he really has 
it, he is pronounced a pedant. Real merit of any 
kind, .ubi eff non poteft diu celari; it will be difcover- 
‘ed, and nothing can depreciate it, but a man’s ex- 
hibiting it himfelf. It may aot always be a 
as%t ought ; but it wil always be known. You wil 
jn genétal find thé women of the beau mohde at Paris 

more, 
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more jaftrnced than the men, who are bred up 
fingly for the army, sd thrown into it at twelfe or 
thirteen years old; but then that fort of education, 
which makes ghem ignorant of books, gives them a 
fpreat knowledge gf the world, an cafyaddrefs, and 
polite manners. 

Fafhion is more tyranni@al at Paris than in any 
other plate in the world; ,it governs even more ab- 
folutely than their King, which is faying a great 
deal. The leaft revolt agaihft it is punifhed by pro- 
fcription. You ntuft obferve and conform to all 
the mamtia of it, if you will be in fathion there 
yourfelf; and if you are not in ¥athion, youare no- 
body. Get therefore, at all events, into the com- 
pany. of thofe men aad women gui donnent Teton ; 
and though at fiz{t you fhould be admitted upon that 
fhining theatye only as a perfona muta, perfift, per- 
fevere, and you will foon have a part given you, 
Take great care never to tell in one company what 
you fee or hear in another, much Jefs qo divert tht 
prefent company at the expence of the laft; but let 
difcretion and fecfecy be known parts of your cha- 
rater. They will carry you much farther, and 
much fafer, than more thining talents. Be upon 
your guard againft quarrels at Paris; honour is ,exs 
tremely nice there, though the afferting of it is ex~ 
ceedingly penal, Therefore point de mauvaifts plai- 
fanteries, point de jeux de main, et point de raillerie 
piquante. 


Paris 


To qi8 son. 13 


Paris is the place in the world whefe, if you pleafe, 
you may the beft unite the utile and the dulces Even 
your pleafures will be yous improvements, if youtake 
them with the people of the place, and in high life. 
From what you have hitherto done every where elfe, 
I have juft reafen to believe, that ygu will do every 
thing you ought at Paris. Remember that it is your 
decifive moment; whateter you do there will be 
known to thoufands here, sand your charaéter there, 
whatever it is, will get before you hither. You will 
meet with itat London. “May yeu and I both have 
rcafon to rejoice at that meeting !* Adicy. 





LETTER CCXNIV. 


London, May 8th, O. S. 1750, 
My pear Frienp, 


AT your age the love of pleafures is extremely na- 
tural, and the enjoyment of them not unbecoming : 
but the danger, at your age, is miftaking the objeét, 
4nd fetting out wrong in the purfuit. The charaéter , 
of a man of pleafure dazzles young eyes; they do 
not fee their way to it diftin¢tly, and fall into vice 
and profligacy. I remember a férong inftance of this 
a great njany yéars agt. A young fellow, deter- 

mined 
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minedto fhine 2s a man of pleafure, was at the play, 
"called thie Libertine deftroyed, a tranflation of /e Feftin 
de Pierre of Moliere’s.” Ht was fo ftruck with*what 
he thought the fine charaéter of the Libertine, that 
he {wore heewould be the Libertine deftroyed. Some 
friends afked him, whethg he had het better con- 
tent himfelf with being only the Libertine, without 
being defroyed? to which® he anfwered with great 
warmth, ‘‘ No, for thate being deftroyed was the 
st perfection of the whole.” This, extravagant as. 
it {gems in this light, is really the cafe of many an 
unfortunate young fellow,,who, captivated by the 
name of pleafures, rufhes indifcriminately, and with- 
out taft® into them all, and “is finally deftroyed. | 1 
am not ftoically advifing, nor parfonically preaching 
to fou, to be a Stdic at your age; far from it: I 
am pointing ost to you the paths to pleafuses, and 
am endeavouring only to quicken and heighten them 
for you. Enjoy pleafures, but let them be your 
own, and then you will tafte them: but adopt none; 
truft to Nature for genuine ones. The pleafures that 
you would feel, you muft earn; the man who gives 
himfelf up to all, feels none fenfibly. Sardanapalus, 
Tam convinced, never in his life felt any. Thofe 
only who join ferious occupations with pleafures, feel 
either as they fhould do. Alcibiades, though ad~ 
‘di@ted to the moft fhameful exceffes, gave fome time 
to philofophy, and fome. to bufinefs. Julifls Cafar 
joined bufinefs with pleafure fo properly, that they 
mytually affifted each otherg and,» though he was 
the hufband of all the wives at Rome, he feund time 
toe 


0 mIR-SOR. 5 
to be one of the beft Scholars, almtoft the beft Ora- 
tor, and abfolutely the beft General #here.- *An unt 
integrupted life of pleafifre #8 4s infipid as contemp- 
tible. Some hours given every day to ferious bufi- 
nefs muft whet both the mind and ghe fenfes, to 
enjoy thofe of pleafure, A furfgited glutton, an’ 
‘emaciated fot, and an enervated, rotten whore- 
mafter, never enjoy the*pleafures to which they de- 
vote themfelves; they arg only fo many human fa- 
crifices to falfe Gods. The pleafures of low life are 
all of this miftaken, merely tenfual, and difgrageful 
nature ; whereas thofe eof high *life, and in bod 
company (though poflibly in themfelves not*more 
moral), are more délicate, more refined,*lefs dan- 
geraus, and lefs difgraceful; and, in the common 
courfe of things, not reckoned difgrageful at al. In 
fhort, pleafure muft not, nay cannot, be the bufinefs 
of a man of fenfe and character ; bur itamay be, and 
is, his relicf, his reward. It is particularly fo with 
regard to the women, who have the utmoft contempt 
for thofe men, that, having no character nor con- 
fideration with their own fex, frivoloufly pafs their 
whole time in ruelles, and at toiletes. They look 
upon themas their lumber, and remove them when- 
ever they can get better furniture. Women choofe 
their favourites more by the ear than by any other 
of their fenfes, or even their underftandings. The 
man whom they hear the moft commended by the 
men, will always be the bet received by them. Such 
2 conqueft flategrs their vanity, and. vanity is their 
univerfalf if not their’ ftrongeft paffion. A diftin- 

guithed 
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guifhed fhining tharater is irrefiftible with them; 
they cyowd to, nay, they even quarrel for the dan- 
get, ih hopes of the ttifmph. Though by the Way 
(to ufe a vulgar expreflion) fhe who conquers only 
catches a Tarter, and becomes the flave of her cap- 
five. Mais cot la leur offaire. Divide your time 
between ufeful occupations and elegant pleafures. 
The morning fecms to belorfg to ftudy, bufitefs, or 
ferious conversations withe men of earning and 
figure; not that Texclude an occafional hour at a 
goiletye. Vrom fitting down to dinner, the proper 
Inifinefs of whe day"is plesfyre, unlefs real bufinefs, 
whicl® muft never be potiponed for pleafure, hap- 
pens accidentally to interfere. “In good company, 
the pleatures of the table are always carried to a cer- 
tain point of deacacy and gratification, but never to 
exccf and riot. « Plays, operas, balls, fuppers, gay 
converfationssin polite and chearful companies, pro- 
perly conclude the evenings; not to mention the 
tender looks that you may direét, and the fighs that 
you may offer, upon thefe feveral occafions, to fonte 
propitious or unpropitions female Deity; whofe 
charaéter and manners will neither difgrace nor cor- 
Tupt yours. This is the life of a man of real fenfe 
and pleafure ; and by this diftribution of your time, 
and choice of your pleafures, you will be equally 
qualified for the bufy, or the beau monde. You fee 
Tam not rigid, and do npt require that you? and I 
fhould be of the fame age. What I fay to you, 
therefore, fhould have the mgre weight, asecoming 
from a friend, not a father. But, low chmpany, 

and 





TO RIS son! 
and their low vices, their indecent tiots, and pro~ 
fligacy, I never will bear, nor forgive. 

Thave lately received two volumes of ‘Treatifes, in 
German and Latin, from Hawkins, with your orders, 
under your own hand, to take car@of them for you; 
which ordérs I fhallgnoft dutifully and pun¢tually 
obey, and they wait for you in my library, together 
with your great collection. of rare books, which 
your Mamma fent mé upon removing from her old 
houfe. . 

T hope you not only keep yp but improve in your 
German, for it will be of great ufe fo you when‘you 
come into bufinefs, and the more fo, as you will be 
almoft the only “Englifhman who either can Speak 
or underftand it. Pray {peak it conftantly to all 
Germans, wherever you meet thtm, and you will 
meet multitudes of them at Paris. Is Italian now be- 
come eafy and familiar to you? Can you fpeak it 
with the fame fluency that you can fpeak, German? 
You cannot conceive what an advantage it will give 
you, in negotiations, to poffefs Italian, German, and 
French perfeétly, fo as to underftand all the force and 
Sineff of thofe three languages. If.two men of equal 
talents negotiate together, he who beft underftands 
the language in which the negotiation is carried on 
will infallibly get the better of the other. The fig- 
nification and force of one fingle word is often of great 
confequence in a treaty, and even in a letter. * 

Remember the graces, fer without them ogni fan 
tica Myon, Adicn" 


Vou. If. Cc LETTER 
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LETTER CCXXY. 


London, May the 17th, O.§. 1750. 
My pear Frienp, 


Your apprenticefhip is near out, and you are 
foon to fet up for yourfelf; that approaching mo- 
ment is a crifical one for you, and an anxious orie 
for mes A tradefmay who would fucceed in his 
way, myst begin by eftablithing a charaéter of inte- 
grity and good manners : without the former, nobo- 
dy will go to Y his fhop at all; without the latter, no- 
body will go there twicg This rule does not eX- 
clude the fair arts*of trade, He may fel] his goods 
at the beft price he can, within certain bounds.. He 
may avail himfelf of the humoar, the whims, and 
the fansaftical taftes of his cuftomers ; but what he 
warrants to be good muft be really fo, what he fe- 
riouffy afferts muft be trac, or his firft fraudulent 
profits will foon end-in a bankruptcy. It is the fame: 
in higher life, and in the great bufinefs of the world. 
A man who does not folidly eftablifh, and really de- 
ferve, a charaéter of truth, probity, good manners, 
and good morals, at his firft fetting out in -the 
world, may impofe, and fhine like a meteor for # 
very fhort time, but will véry foon vanifh, and be- 
extinguifhed with contempt. People eafily pardon, 
in young men, the common’ Srregulhrities (Of tke 
fenfes; but“they do not forgive the leat vice OF the 
heart. 
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heart. The heart neyer grows better by age; I fear, 
tather worfe ; alwayssharder. A youngeliar will be 
an old one; and afyowng knave will only be a 
greater knave as he grows older. But fhould a 
bad young heart, accompanied with a good head 
(which, ky the way, very feldom is the cafe), really 
reform in a more advanced age, from a confciouf+ 
nefs of its folly, as Well as of his guilt; fuch a con- 
verfion would -only bg thought prudential and poli- 
tical, but never fincere. I hope in God, and I 
verily believe, that you want no moral virtye, But 
the potieffion of all the moral virtues, in gélu 
primo, as the logicians call it, is not fufficitnt ; you 
mutt have them fm atu fecundo too: nay, that is not 
fyfficient neither; you muft have the reputation of 
them alfo. Your charaétér in the world muft be 
built upon that folid foundation, .or it will foon fall, 
and‘upon your own head. You cannot therefore be 
too careful, too nice, too fcrupulous, in eftablifhing 
this character at firft, upon which your whole de- 
pends. Let no converfation, no example, no fafhion, 
no bon mot, no filly defire of feeming to be above, 
what moft knaves, and many fools, call prejudices, 
ever tempt you to avow, extenuate, or laugh at the 
leaft breach of morality; but fhow upon all occa- 
fions, and take all occafions to fhow, a deteftation 
and abhorrence of it. There, thought young, you 
ought to be ftri€t; and there only, while young, it 
becomes you. to be ftriét and fevere. But there too, 
{pare.the perfons, while you lafh the crimeg, All 
this fiiates, as you eafily judge, to ghe vices of 
the heart, ich as lying, fraud, envy, malice, dg- 
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tration, &e. and I do not extend it to the Tittle 
freildes ef Youth, flowing from high fpirits, and: 
warm blood, It would fl betome you, at your 
age, to declaim againft, and fententioufly cenfure, 
a gallantry, an agcidental excefs of the table, a fro- 
dic, *an inadvertency : no, keep, as free fram ‘them 
yourfelf as you can; but fay nothing againft them 
in others, They certainly menfi by time, ofteg by 
yeafon; and a man’s worldly echaraéter is not af- 
fected by them, provided it be pure in other re- 
fpedts. 

‘Tp come now to a phint of much Iefs, but yet of 
very gredt confequence, at your firft fetting out. Be 
extremely upén your guard againtt $anity, the com- 
mon failing of unex ced youth; but particularly 
againft that kind af vanit¢, that dubs a man a cox- 
comb ; a character avhich, once acquired, is more in= 
delible than that-of the pricfthood. It is not to be 
imagined by how many different ways vanity defeats 
its own purpofes, One maa decides peremptorily 
upon every fubject, betrays his ignorance upon many, 
and fhows a diigufting prefumption upon the reft. 
Another defires to appear fuccefsful among the wo- 
men; he hints at the encouragement he has received 
from thofe of the moft diftinguifhed rank and beauty, 
and intimates a particular connection with fome one: 
if it is true, it is ungencrous ; if falfe, it is infamous: 
but in either cafe he deftroys the reputation he wAnts 
to.get. Some flatter their vanity, by little extrane- 
ous objects, which have ndt the left relagion to them 
felves; fuchgs being defcended from, related'fo, or 
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acquainted with, Lig of diftinguithea merit, and 
gminent- characters. !They talk perpetually of their 
grandfather fuch-a-one, their uncle fuch-a-one, and 
their intimate friend Mr. fuch-: -a-gne, with whom, 
poffibly, they are hardly acquainted. But, admitfing 
it all to be as s they wuld have it, what then? Have 
they the more merit for thefe accidents? Certainly 
not. On the contrary, their taking up adventitious, 
proves their want of intrinfc merit; a rich man never 
borrows, Take this rule for granted, as a never-fail- 
ing one*-That you muft never fecrp to affect the 
chara¢ter in which yu have a mind to thiue. Mo- 
defty is the only fure bait, when you angle for praife. 
The affeétation of courage will make even a brave 
man pafs only for a bully ;eas thegffeAtation of wit 
will make aman of parts pafs for 2 coxcomb. By 
this modefty, I do not mean timidity, and aukward 
bafhfulnefs. On the contrary, be inwardly firm and 
fteady, know your own value, whatever it may be, 
and act upon that principle; but take great care to 
let nobody difcover that you do know your own value. 
Whatever real merit you have, other people will dif- 
cover: and people always magnify their own difcove- 
ries, as they leffien thofe of others. 

For God’s fake, revolve all thefe things ferioufly in 
yout thoughts, before you launch out alone into the 
oceay of Paris. Recollect the obfervations that you 
shave yourfelf made upon mankind, compare and 
connect them, with wy inftructions, and then act 
f Memfically” and cnfequentially from them ; hot au 
jour la journée. Tay your little plan now, which you 

C3 wilh 
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will-hereafter extend and improve by your own 

obfervations, and by the ane of thofe who cag 

never mean to miflead yous T mean, Mr. Harte and 
myfelf. 








LETTER CCXXVI. 


Lontion, May 24th, O. 8. 1750. 
My bear Frienp, 


° 
RECEIVED yefterday your letter of the 7th, N.S. 
from Ngples, to which place I find you have travel- 
Jed, claflically, critically, and da zirtuofo. You did 
Tight, for whatever is worth fecing at all is worth 
feeing well, and better than moft people fee it. It 
is a poor and frivolous excufe, when any thing curi- 
pus is talked of, that one has feen, to fay, J/aw 
it, but really I did not much mind it, Why did they 
Go to fee it, if they would not mind it? or why 
would they not mind it when they {aw it? Now you 
are at Naples, you pafs part of your time there, en 
hoanéte homme, da garbato cavaliers, in the Court, and 
the beft companies. I am told thar ftrangers are re- 
ceived with the utmoft hofpitality at Prince —;; que 
dui il fait bonne chére, ct que madame la Princoffe donne. 
chire entiére ; mais que fa chair oft plus que bazardée ou 
mortifie mime ; which, in plain in*Englifh, means that 
fhe is not Gnly tender, but rotten.’ Ifethis Dt true, 
as 
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as Tam pretty fure it is, one may fay to her in a lite- 
ral fenfe,, juvenumgue frodis, publica cttra. 

Mr. Harte informs me that you are clothed in 
fumptuous apparel ; a young fellow thould be fo, 
efpecially abroad, where fine clothe are fo generally 
the fafhion: Next te their being fine, they thould 
be well made; and worp eafily : for a man is only the 
lefs genteel for a fine coat, if in wearing it he fhows 
a.regard for it, and if not as eafy in it as if it were 
a plain one. 

I thank you for your drawing, which I anv impa- 
tient to fee, and which I fhall hang up in a new gal- 
lery that I am building at Blackheath, and very fond 
of; but I am ftill more impatient for ahother copy, 
which I wonder I have not yet received ; I mean, the 
copy of your countenance. I beMeve, were that a 
whole length, it would ftill fall a good deal fhort of 
the dimenfions of the drawing after Dominichino, 
which you fay is about eight feet high; and I take 
you, as well as myfelf, to be of the family of the 
‘Piccolomini. Mr. Bathurft tells me, tha@he thinks 
you rather taller than Iam; if,fo, you may very 
poflibly get up to five feet eight inches, which I would 
compound for, though I would wifh you five feet 
ten. In truth, what do I not wifh you, that has a 
tendency to perfection? } faya tendency only, far 
abfolute perfeétion is not in human nature, fo that 
it wold be idle to with it. But I am very willing 
to compound for your comipg nearer to perfection 
thgn thegenerality o$four contemporaries : without 
@ complimeng to you, I think you bid fair for that. 

C4 Mre 
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Mr. Harte affirms “and, if it were confiftent with 
his’ charactér,* would, I belifve, fwear). that you 
have no vices of the heart; you have undoubtedly 
a ftock both of antient and modern learning, which, 
T yill venture tofay, nobody of your age has, and 
which muft now daily increafg, do what+you will. 
‘What then do you want towards that practicable 
degree of perfection which I with you? Nothing, 
but the knowledge, the turn,and the manners of the 
world; I mean, the beau monde. Thefe it is impofli- 
ble thag you can yet have quite right: they are not 
given, they mtft be learned. But then, on the other 
hand, if is impoffible not to acquire them, if one 
basa mind téthem; for they are acquired infenfibly, 
by keeping good company, if one has but the leat” 
attentign to thei characters and manners, Every 
man becomes, toa certain degree, what the people 
he-generally converfes with are. He catches their 
air, their manners, and even their way of thinking. 
If he .gbferves with attention, he will catch thein 
foon ; buf if he does not, he will at long run con 
tragt them infenfibly. I know nothing in the world 
but poetry that is not to be acquired by application 
and care. The fum total of this isa very comfortable 
one for you, as it plainly amounts tq this, in your 
‘favour; that you now want nothing but what gven 
your pleafures, if they are liberal ones, will teach 
you. I congratulate both you and myfelf, upon’ your 
being in fuch a fituatign, ‘that, excepting your ex- 
ercifes, nothing is now wantinggbut pleafuresto com- 
plete you, « Take them, but (3s I.am fure yeu will) 
with 
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with people of the firft fathion, wherever you are, 
and the bufinefs is dgne. Your exercifee at Paris, 
‘which I am fure you will attend to, will fupple and 
fathion your body ; and the company you will keep 
there will, with fome degree of obfervation on your 
part, foon» give you ¢ghe air, addrefs, manners, in 
thort, -le ton de la bonne compagnie, Let not thofe 
confiderations, however, make you vain; they are 
only between you and me : but as they are very com- 
fortable ones, they may juftly give you a manly af- 
furance, @ firmnefs, a fteadincis, without which a 
man can neither be we)l-bred, or in any light appear 
to advantage, or really what he is. They may juttly 
remove all timidity, awkward bafhfulnefs, low ditfi- 
“dence of one’s felf, and mean abjeét complaifance to 
every or any body's opinion? La Bruyere fay’, very 
truly, on ne vaut dans ce monde, que ce que l'on veut 
valoir: Jt is a right principle to proceed upon in the 
world, taking care only to guard againft the appear- 
ances and outward fymptoms of vanity. Your whole 
‘then, you fee, turns upon the companytyou keep for 
the future. I have laid you in variety of the beft at 
Paris, where, at your arrival, you will find a cargo 
of letters, to very different forts of people, as deausx 
ofprits, fravants, et belles dames. Thefe, if you will 
frequent them, will form you, not only by their exe 
amples, but by their advice, and admonitions in pri- 
Yate,*as I have defired them to do ; and confequent- 
iy add to what you havé, the only one thing now 
ngedful 

Pray 
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Pray tell me what Italian books you have read, and 
wlfethersthat language is now pecome familiar to you, 
Read Ariofto and Taffo'through, and then you wil 
have read all the Italian poets, who, in my opinion, 
are worth reading. In all events, when you get to 
Paris, take a good Italian maffer to read, Lalian with 
you three times a week ; not only to keep what you 
have already, which you would otherwife forget, but 
alfo to perfect you in the refa It isa great pleafure, 
as well as a great advantage, to he able to {peak to 
people,of all nations, and well, in their own Janguage, 
Ajm at  perfe fcGtion in “every thing, though in moft 
things it is unattainable; however, they who aim at 
it, and perfévere, will come much nearer to it, than 
thofe whole lazinefs and defpondency make them’ 
give it up as unattainable. Magnis tamen excidit aifis, 
ce of praife which will always attend a noble 
ng temerity, and a much better fign in a 
young fellow, than ferpere bumi, tutus nimium timiduf~ 
qe procelle. For men, as well as wamen, 
born to be controul'd, 

Stoop to the forward and the bold. 








Aman who fets out in the world with real timidity 
and diffidence, has not an equal chance in it; he 
will be difcouraged, put by, or trampled upon. But 
to fucceed, a man, efpecially a young one, thould 
have inward firmnefs, fteadinefs, and intrepidity ; 
with exterior modefty, and fecming diffidence.* He, 
mutt modeftly, but refglutely, affert his own rights 
and privileges. Suaviter in m@do, but fortig in Tes 
He thould have an apparent franknefs and opgnnefs, 

but 
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but with inward caution and cldfenefs. : Ail thefe 
things will come to youby fr¢quenting and olfferving 
good company. And by good company, I mean 
thai of company, which is called good company 
by cron of that place. When all this is ovet 
we fhall meets and theft we will talk over, téte-d-téte, 
the various little finifhing ftrokes, which converfation 
and acquaintance occafionally fuggeft, and which 
cannot be methodically Written, 

Tell Mr. Harte that I have received his two letters 
of the 2d @nd 8th, N.S. which,,as foon as I have re- 
ceived a third, I will anfwer. Adieu, my dear ! 
find you will do. 


—— ee 


LETTER CCXXVIL 


London, June-the sth, O.S. 1750. 
My pear Frisenp, 


T HAVE received your picture, which I have long 
waited for with impatience: I wanted to fee your 
countenance, from whence I am very apt, as I be- 
lieve moft people are, to form fome general opinion 
of tlfe mind. If the painter has taken you as well 
as he has done Mr. Harte (for his picture is by far 
the moft like I ever faw inamy life), I draw good con- 
clufions from your countenance, which has both 
{pftit an€l finefe in it.* In bulk you are pretty owell 
increafed fince I faw you; if your height? is not in- 

creafed- 
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creafed in proportion, I defire that you wilt make 
hafte to complete it. Serioufly, I believe that your 
exercifes at Paris will make you fhoot up to a good 
fizg; your legs, by all accounts, feem to pro: 
‘Pancing excepted, the wholefome part i 
art of thofe academical exercifes. degraiffent 
homme. A propos of exegcifes 5 have prepared 
every thing for your reception at Monfieur de la 
Guériniere’s, and your root, sc. will be ready at 
_your arrival: Tam fure you mutt be fenfible how 
muciybetter it will be for you to be interne in the 
Academy, for the firft fix op feven months at leaft, 
than to be en bétel garni, at fome diftance from it, 
and obliged to go to it every morning, let the wea; 
ther be what it will, not to mention the lofs of tirae 
too; befides, Kh living and boarding in the Aca- 
demy, you will make an acquaintance with half the 
young fellows of fathion at Paris; and in a very little 
while be looked upon as one of them in all French 
companies; an advantage that has never yet hap- 
pened to any one Englifhman that I have known. 
Tam fure you do not fuppofe that the difference of 
the expence, which is but a trifle, has any weight 
with me in this refolution. You have the French 
language fo perfectly, and you will acquire the 
French touraure fo foon, that 1 do not know any 
body likely to pafs his time fo well at Paris as your- 
felf. Our young countrymen have generally too 
Tittle French, and too bad addrefs, cither to prefent 
themfelves, or be well received, in the bef French 
gompaniese and, asa proof of it, there ifno one 
inftance 
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inftance of an Englifhman’s having ever been faf-. 
pected of a gallantry with a French womah*of con: 
ditien, though every French woman of condition is 
more than fufpected of having a gallantry. Byt they 
take upwith the difgraceful and dangerous com-, 
merce of piaftitutes, actreffes, dancing women, and 
that fort of trath; though if they had commen ad- 
drefs, better atchieverfents would be extremely 
eafy. Un arrangement, which is, in plain Englith, 
a gallantry, is, at Paris, as neceffary a part of a 
woman of fafhion’s eftablifhment, as her heufe, 
table, coach, &c. A young fellow mnft therefore 
be a very awkward gone to be reduced to, of of & 
very fingular tafte to’ prefer, drabs and dahger, to a 
sommerce (in the courfe of the world not difgrace- 
fal) with a woman of health,*educaffon, and fank. 
Nothing finks a young man into low company, both 
of women and men, fo furely as timidity, and diffi- 
dence of himfelf. If he thinks that he fhall not, he 
may depend upon it he will not pleafe. But, with 
proper endeavours to pleafe, and a degree of perfua - 
fion that he fhall, it is almoft certain that he will. 
How many people does one meet with every-where, 
who, with very moderate parts, and very little know- 
ledge, puth themfelves pretty far, fingly by being 
fanguine, enterprizing, and perfevering ? They will 
take no denial from man or woman; difficulties do 
not difcourage them; repulfed twice or thrice, they 
rally, they charge again, aiid nine times in ten pre- 
vail at laft., The, fame gneans will much fooner, aed 
more cerffinly, attain the fame ends, with your 
* parts 
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parts and knowledge. You have a fund to be fan- 
guine pon, and good forcgs to rally. In bnfinefs 
(talents fuppofed) nothing is more effectual, or farc- 
cefsful, than a good, though concealed, opinion of 
one's felf, a fiwm refolution, and an unweaped per- 
feverance. None but madmen attempt hpoffibili- 
ties; and whatever is pofiible, is onefway or another 
to be brought about. If one method fails, try ano- 
ther, and fuit your methgds to the characters you 
have todo with. At the treaty of the Pyrenees, 
whicp Cardinal Mazarin and Don Louis de Haro 
Goncluded dans TB des Faifans, the Jatter carried 
fome Very important points by his conftant and cook 
perfeverante. 

The Cardinal had all the Italian vivacity and ima, 
patiefice ; Don@Louis ll the Spanith phlegm and te+ 
nacioufnefs, The point which the Cardinal had moft 
at heart was, to hinder the re-eftablifhment of the 
Prince of Condé, his implacable enemy ; but he was 
in hafte to conclude, and impatient to return to 
Court, where abfence is always dangerous. Don 
Louis obferved this, and never failed at every con- 
ference to bring the affair of the Prince of Condé 
upon the tapis. The Cardinal for fome time refufed 
‘evento treat upon it; Don Louis, with the fame 
fone froid, a3 conftantly perfifted, till he at lat pre- 
vailed ; contrary to the intentions and the intereft 
both of the Cardinat and of his Court. Semfe muft 
diftinguith between what is impoffible, and what’ is 
nly difficult; and fpirit angi perfeverance will get 
the better of the latter. Every man is to Ug had one 

way 
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way of another, and every woman almoft any way. 
I muft not omit one hing, which is ‘provioufly 
ne€effgry to this, and indeed to every thing elfes 
~which is attention, a flexibility of attention; never 
to be wholly engroffed by any paft of future object, 
but inftantiy “ireCted te the prefent one, be it what 
it will. An abfent man can make but few obferva- 
tions; and thofe will be disjointed and imperfect 
ones, as half the circamftances muft necefiarily 
efcape him. He can purfue nothing fteadily, be- 
caufe his abfences make him lofe his way. They are 
very difagrceable, and hardly to be toferated i inold 
age; but in youth they cannot be forgiven. if 
you find that you have the leaft te ndency to them, 
pray’ watch yourflf very carefully, and you may 
prevént them now; but, if you Yer chem “grow 
into a habit, you will find it very difficult to cure 
them hereafter; and a worfe diftemper 1 do not 
know. 

Lheard with great fatisfaction the other day, from 
erie who has becn lately at Rome, that nobody was 
better received in the beft companies than yourlelf. 
‘The fame thing, I dare fay, will happen to you at 
Paris; where they are particularly kind to all ftran- 
gers, who wilt be civil to them, and fhow a defire 
of pleafing. But they muft be flattered a little, not 
only by words, but by a fecming preference given 
to,their’ country, their-manners, and their cuftoms; 
which is but a very {mall price to pay for a very 
goog reception. * Were in Africa, I would pays it 
to aNegwo for his good-will. Adieu. 

LETTER 
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LETTER CCXXVIII 


Jjondon, June the 11th, O.S, 1750. 
My bear Frienp,” 


THE Prefident Montefquicu (whom you will be 
acquainted with at Paris) after having laid down, in 
his book de l'Efprit des Loix, the nature and princi- 
ples of the three different kinds of government, viz. 
the democratical, tae monarchical, and tfc defpotic, 
Yreatssof the education neceMlary for each refpective 
form. His chapter upon the education proper for 
the monarchical, I thought worth tranfcribing, and 
fending to you, Youwill obferve that the monarchy 
which he has in his eye is France. 


* Cen’eft point dans les maifons publiques ou l'on 
inftruit I'enfance, que I'on regoit dans les monar- 
chies la principale éducation; c'eft lorfque l'on 
entre dans Je monde que -I’éducation en quelque 
fagon’ commencg. La eft l'école de ce que l'on 
appelle I'honneur, cc maitre univerfel, qui doit 
partout nous conduire. 

Ceft 


* In nfonarchics, the principal branch of education is not 
taught in colleges or academies. - It commences, in fome mea- 
fare, at our fetting out in the workd ; for this is the’ fchoo} of 
what we call honour, that iniverfal preceptor, which ought 
avtry where to be our guide, 


Here 
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Ceft Ia que T'on voit et que l'on entend toujours 
dire trois chofes, qu'il faut mettre dans leg vertus 
une certaine nobleffe, dans’ les moeurs une cer- 
taine franchife, dans les manicres une certaine 
politeffe. 

Les vertys qu’on nous y montre font toujours 
Moins ce que l'on doit aux autres, que ce que l'on fe 
doit a foi-méme, elles ffe font pas tant ce qui nous 
appelle vers nos concitayens, que ce qui nous en 
diftingue. 

On n'y juge pas lés aétions des hommes cqmme 
bonnes, mais comme belles ; fommesjuftes, maig 
comme grandes; comme raifonnables, mais domme 
extraordinaires. 

* Des que l'honneur y peut trouver quelque chofe 
de noble,’ il eft ou le juge quf les rend Iégitimes, ou 
le fophifte qui les juftifie. 

. n 


Here itis that we conftantly hear three rules or maxims; viz. 
That we fhiduld have a certain noblenc!s in our virtues, a kind 
of franknefs in our morals, and a particular politenefs in our 
behaviour. 

‘The virtues we are here taught, are’lefs what we owe to 
others, than to ourfelves; they are not fo much what draws 
us towards fociety, as what diftinguifhes us from our fellow- 
citizens. 

Hexe the ations of men are judged, not as virtuous, but aa 
fhining; not as juft, but as great; not as reafonable, but as 
extraordinary. 

* When honour here meets with any thing noble in our ations, 
it is either a judge that approves them, or a fophifter by whom 
they are excufed, 

Vor. If. D k 
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Nl permet la getanterie lors qu'elle eft unie a Vidée 
du fentiment du coeur, ou a Tidée de conquéte; et 
c’eft la vraie raifon pour laquelle les moeurs ne font 
jamais fi pures dans les monarchies, que dans 45” 


gouvernemens républicains. 

Tl permet la rufe, lorfqu’edle ‘eft jointe a Tidée de 
Ja grandeur de l'efprit ou degla grandeur des affaires, 
comme dans Ja politique dont les fineffes ne I'offen- 


fent pas. 

Tl ne défend adulation gue lorfqu’clic eft féparce 
“de Velée d'une grande fortunc, et n’eft jeinte quau 
fentirpent de’ fa propre baffefe. 

A Végard des movurs, jai dit, que Véducation des 
monarchies doit y mettre une certaine franchife. On 
y veut donc ae la verité dans les difcours. Mais i= 
ce pars amour pour cle? Point du tout. On la'veut, 

parce 


“It allows of gallantry, when united with the idea of fenfible 
affedion, or with that of conquett; this is the reafon why we 
never meet with fo firié a purity of morals in monarchies, as 
in republican governments. 

It allows of cunning and craft, when joined with the notion 
of greatnefs of foul or importance of affairs; as for inftance, 
in politics, with whofe finetles it is far from being offended. 

Tt docs not forbid adulation, but when feparate from the idea 
of a large fortune, and conuc@ed only with the fenfe of our 
mean condition. 

‘With regard to morals, I have obferved, that the education of 
monarchies ought to admit of a certain franknefs and open car- 
riage. Truth therefore in converfation is here a neceflary poitit. 
‘But is it for the fake of truth? By no means. Truth is requi- 
fite only, becaufe a perfon habituated to veracity Ras an gir of 

: boldnefe 
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parce qu'un homme qui eft accoutdmé a la:dire pa- 
roi étre hardi et libre: En effet, un tel homme 
femble ne dépendre que des chofes, et non pas de la 
maniere dont un autre les reoit. 

Ceft ce qui fait qu’autant que J'on y recommand@ 
cette efpece de franchife, autant on y méprife celle 
du peuple, qui n’a que ¢a verité et Ja fimplicité pour 
objet. 

Enfin, l'éducation dans les monarchies éxige dans 
les manieres une certaine politeffe. Les hommes nés 
pour vivre’enfemble, font nés audi pour, fe plaife; et 
celui qui n'obferveroit pas Ics bienféances, chequant 
tous ceux ayec qué il vivroit, fe décréditeroit au 
paint qu'il deviendroit incapable de faire aucun 
bien. 

Mais ce n’eft pas d'une fource fi pure que la poli- 
teffe a*coutime de tirer fon origine. Elle nait de 
Yenvie de fe diftinguer. C'eft par orgueil que nous 

fommes 


boldnefs and freedom. And, indeed, a man of this ftamp feems 
to Jay a firefs only on the things themfelves, not on the manner 
in which they are received. 

Hence it is, that in proportion as this kind of frankuc& is 
commended, that of the common people is defpifed, which bas 
nothing but truth and fimplicity for its obje@. 

In fine, the education of monarchies requires a certain polite- 
nefsof behaviour. Man, a fociable animal, is formed to pleafe 
in fociety ; and a perfon that would break through the rules of 
decency, fo as to fhock thofe he oonverfed with, would lofe the 
Public efeem, and become incapable*of doing any good: 

Byt polihess, generally €peaking, dots not derive its origi- 
nal from f@spure a fource. It rifes from a defire of ¢iftinguifh- 

Da ing 
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formes polis : n6us nous fentons flaré d’avoir des 
manieres qui prouvent que nous ne fommes pas dgns 
la baffeffe, et que nous n'avons pas vécu avec cette 
forte de gens que l'on a abandonnés dans tous les 
figes. 

Dans les monarchies la poftteffe eft nafuralifée a la 
Cour. Un homme exceffiverment grand rend tous les 
autres petits. De-la les égards que l'on doit a tout 
le monde ; de-l nait la politeffe, qui flatte autant 
ceux qui font polis que ceux a légard de qui ils le 
font, "parce qu'elle fait comprendre qu’oft eft de la 
four, cou qu'on eft digne d’ch étre. 

Lair de la cour confifte 4 quitter fa grandeur pro- 
pre pour une grandeur empruntée. Celle-ci gate 
plus ain courtifgn que la fienne méme. Elle donne 
une certaine modeftie fuperbe, qui fe répand au-loin, 

mais 


ing ourfelves. It is pride that renders us polite : we are flattered 
with being taken notice of for a behaviour that fhows we are 
not of a_mean, condition ; and that we have not been bred up 
‘with thofe who in all ages are confidered as the {cum of the 
people. 

Politenets, in monarchies, is naturalized at Court. One man 
exceffively great renders every body elfe little. Hence that re- 
gard which is paid to our fellow-fubjedts : hence that politenefs 
Equally pleafing to thofe by whom, as to thofe towards whom, 
itis pragtifed; becaufe it gives people to underftand} that a 
perfon adtnally belongs, or at Jeaft deferves to belong, to the 
Court. 


_A Court air canfitts in quitting a real for a borrowed greatnefs. 
The latter pleafes the Courtier mare than the former. It infpires 
‘im with a certain difdainful modehy, which thewesitfelf &xter- 

nally, 
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mais dont l’orgueil diminue infenfiblement, a pro- 
postion de la diftance ou I’on eft de la fource de cette 
grandeur. 

On trouve a Ja cour une délicateffe de gout en 
toutes chofes, qui vient d'un ufage continuel des fue 
perfluités d'une grande fortune, de Ja variété, et fur- 
tout de la laffitude des plaifirs, de la multiplicité, de 
laconfufion méme des fantaifies, qui lorffju'elles font 
agréables y font toujours’ Tegues. 

C’eft {ur toutes ces chofes que l'éducation fe porte 
pour fairé ce qu’on appelle 'hannéte homme, *qui a 
toutes les qualités et tdutes les vertus que Iipn dé- 
mande dans ce gouvernement. 

_~LA, lhonneur fe mélant par-tout entre dans toutes 
les fagons de penfer et toutes, les mgnieres de fentir, 
et dirige méme les principes. 

Cet 


nally, but whofe pride infenfibly diminifhes in proportion to its 
diftance from the fource of this greatnefs. 

At Court we finda delicacy of tafte in every thing, a delicacy 
arifing from the conftant ufe of the fuperfiuities of life, from the 
variety, and e(pecially the fatiety of pleafures, from the multi- 
phicity and even confufion of fancies, which, if they are but 
agreeable, are fure of being well received, 

‘Thefe are the things ‘which properly fall within the province 
of edpcation, in order to farm what we call a msn of honour, @ 
man poffeffed of all the qualitics and virtues requifite in this kind 
of government. 

Here it is that honour interfgres with every thing, mixing 
even with people's manner of thinking, aud directing their very 
principles - 
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‘Cet honneur bifarre fait que les-vertus ne font que 
ce-quil veut,.et comme il les veut; il met de {pn 
chef des regles atout ce qui nous eft prefcrit ; il étend 
6u il borne nos devoirs a fa fantaifie, foit qu’ils aient 
feur fource dans la religion, dans la politique, ou 
dans la morale. 

To’yarien dans les monaschies que les Joix, la re- 
ligion, et VRonncur prefcriyent tant que l’obéiffance 
aux volontés du Prince: mais cet honneur nous dicte 
que le Prince ne doit jamais nous prefcire une action 

ui nous defhonore,eparce qu'elle nous réndroit in- 
capable de le fervir. 

Crillon refula d'affaffiner le Dac de Guife, mais il 
offrit 4 Henri Trois de fa battre contre lui. Apragda 
Saint Barthelemp Charles Neuf ayant écrit & tous les 
gouverncurs de faire maffacrer les Huguenots, le Vi- 
comte Dorte, qui commandoit dans Bayonne, vcrivit 

au 


‘To tiis whimficn) honour it is owing that the virtues are only 
juf what it pleafes ; it adds rules of its own invention to every 
thing prefcribed to us; it extends or limits our duties according 
to fts own fancy, whether they proceed from religion, polities, or 
morality. 

There is nething fo ftrongly inculcated in monarchies, by ‘ke 
hiws, by religion, and honour, as fubmiffion to the Prince's will; 
But this very hononr tells us, that the Prince never ought to 
COmimand a difhonourable aétion, becaufe this would render us 
incapable of ferving him. 

., Crillon:refufed to afeffinate {he duke of Guife, but offered to 
ight him. After the maffecre of St Bartholomew, Charles 1X. 
having font orders to the Governor8 jn the feveral provinces for 
the Hagonojs to be murdered, Vifcount Dort, who 

at 


au Roi: “Sire, Jen’gi trouvé parmi tes Sitdinee et 
** Tes gens de guerre, que de bons citoyeng et “de 
“braves foldats, et pas un bourreau; ainfi eux ct 
*© moi fupplions Votre Majefté employer nos brag 
* et nos vies a chofes faifables.” Ca grand et géné- 
reux courage regardoig une lacheté comme une chofe 
impoffible. 

Il n’y a rien que Vhonneur prefcrive plus a la No- 
bleffe, que de fervir le Prince la guerre. En effet, 
ceft la profeffion diftinguée, parce que fes hafards, 
fes fuccis, et fes malheurs méme conduifegt a la 
grandeur. Mais en impofant’ cette doi, Thonneyr 
veut en ¢tre 1’ arbitre, et s'il fe trouve choqué,“l exige 
ou permet qu ‘on f¢ retire chez foi. 

‘MH veut qu’on puiffe indifféremment afpirer atx 
emplois ou Jes refufer ; il tieht cett® liberté a deffus 
de Ja fortune méme. 





Lhonnéur 


at Bayonne, wrote thus to the King : “ Sire, Among the inhabi- 
« tants of this town, and your Majefty’s troops, I could not find 
“ fomuch as one executioner ; they are honef citizens and brave 
« foldiers, We jointly therefore befeech your Majefly to cam- 
+ mand our arms and lives in things thu? are pra@icable.”. This 
“reat and generous foul looked upon a bafe ation asa thing im- 
poflible, 

‘There is nothing that honour more ftrongly recommends to 
the Nobility, than to ferve their Prince in a military capacity. 
‘And indeed this is their favourite profeffion, becaufe its dangers, 
its fuccefs, and even its mifcarriages, are the road to grandear, 
"Yet this very. law of its owg making, honour cboofes to ex- 
plain; and, in cafe of any affront, it requires or permite, 
retire. 
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Lhonneur a donc fes regles fuprémes, et I'édu- 
cation éft obligée de ‘s’y conformer. Les principales 
font, qu'il nous eft bien permis de faire cas de notre 
fottune, mais qu'il nous eft fouverainement défendu 
@en faire aucun de notre vie. 

La feconde eft, que lorfquénous avons été une fois 
placés dans un rang, nous ge devons rien faire mi 
fouffrir qui faffe voir que nous nous tenons inférieurs 
A ce rang méme. 

La troifieme, que les chofes que l'honneur défend, 
font plus rigoroufement défendues, Jorfqut les Loix 
ot congourent point a les profcrire, et que celles qu'il 
exige font plus fortement exigéesy lorfque les Loix ne 
Ie demandent pas. 


Théugh our Svernnient differs confiderably from 
the French, inafmuch as we have fixed laws, and 
conftitutional barriers, for the fecurity of our liber- 


‘It Infifts alfo, that we should be at liberty either to feck or to 
reject employments ; a liberty which it prefers even toan ample 
fortune. - Honour, therefore, has its fupreme laws, to which 
education is obliged to,conform. The chief of thefe are, tha 
‘we are permitted to fet a value upon our fortune, bat are abfo- 
lutely forbidden to fet any upon our lives. 

“The fecond is, That, when we are raifed toa poft or prefer- 
ment, we fhould never do or permit any thing which may feem 
to imply that we look upon ourfelves as inferior to the rank we 
hold, 
fthird is, That thofe things, which honour forbids, are 
forbiddess, when the laws do not concur in thé 
5 and thofe it c&mmands are mare firongly infifted 
when they happen not to be cofhmarided by lant, 

Mr. Nuoang's ‘Traflation. 
ties 
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ties and properties; yet the Prefident’s ‘obfervations 
held pretty’ near as true in England as in Frafice. 
Though monarchies may differ a good deal, ‘Kings 
differ very litle. Thofe who are abfolute, defire to 
continue {9 ; and thofe who are not, endeavour 18 
become fo; hence, the fame maxims and manne:s 
@imoft in all Courts : %oluptuoufnefs and profufion 
encouraged ; the one to fink the people into indo- 
lence; the other into poverty, confequently into de- 
pendency. The Court is called the world here, as 
well as at’Paris; and nothing -more js meant, b 
faying that a man knows the World, than shat he 
knows Courts. In “ll Courts, you muft expect to 
meet with connexions without friendfhip, enmities 
without hatred, honour witheut ving, appeagances 
faved, and realities facrificed ; good manners, with 
bad morals; and all vice and virtue fo difguifed, 
that whoever has only reafoned upon both would - 
know neither when he firft met them at Court. It” 
is well that you fhould know the map of that country, 
that, when you come to travel in it, you may do it 
with greater fafety. 

From all this, you will of yourfelf draw this ob- 
vious conclufion, That you are, in truth, but now 
going to the great and important {chool, the Worlds 
to which Weftminfter and Leipfig were only the lit- 
tle preparatory {chools, as Mary-le-bone, Wandfor,, 
8c. are to them. What you have: already acquired, 
will only place you in a she “fecond form of this mew 
fchtal, inftead of the*firft. But if you intend,” as 

‘uppots 
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I fuppofe you da, ta get into the hell, you have 
very different things to learn from Latin and Greek ; 
and which require much more fagacity and atten- 
tion, than tho.- two dead languages: the language 
@€ pure and fifup. nature: the language of nature 
varioufly modified, an: corraptcd by paffions, pre- 
jedices, and habits: the |gaynage of fimulation, 
and diffimulation; very hard, but very neceffary to 
decypher. Homer has nof half {o many, nor fo 
Aifficult dialeéts, as the great book of the f{chool 
yau dre now oing J to. Obferve therefore progref- 
flyely, and with the greateft attention, what the beft 
{eholars in the form immediayly above you do, 
and fo on, ull you get into the fhell yourfelf. 
R Ada. 
Pray tell Mr. vehi peppered 
ferof the 27th May, N.S. and that I advife him 
pever to take the Englifh news-writers literally, who 
never yet inferted any one thing quite right. [ have 
both his patent and mandamus, in beth which he 
ip Walter, let the news-papers call him what they 


pleafe. 
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London, July gth, O.S. 1750. 
My pear Friend 


TsHOUuLD not deferye that appellation in return 
from you, if I did not freely and explicitly inform 
you of every corrigible defect, which I may either 
hear of, Yufpeét, or at any time difgover in you. 
‘Thole who in the common courfe of the world will 
call themfelves yotr friends, or whom, according 
ta the common notions of friendfhip, you may pof- 
fibly think fuch, will never ¢ell yoy of your faults, 
ill lefs of your weakneffes. But, on the contrary, 
more: defirous to make you their friend, than to 
prove themfelves yours, they will flatter both, and, 
in truth, not be forry for either. Interiorly, moft 
people enjoy the inferiority of their beft- friends, 
The ufeful and effential part of friendthip, to you, 
is referved fingly for Mr. Hartetand myfelf; our 
selations to you ftand pure, and unfufpected of 
all private views. In-whatever we fay to you, we 
can have no intereft but yours. We can have 
no Competition, no jealoufy, no fecret envy: or 
malignity: We are therefore authorized to repre~ 
fent, advife, and remonftrate; and your reafor 
muft tell you that you ought to attend to, and. be 
Hiewe us., 

Tm 
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Yam gredibly informed, that there is ftill a con- 
fiderable hitch or hobble in your enunciation ; aud 
that, when you {peak faft, you fometimes fpeak un- 
intelligibly. J, have formerly and frequently laid 
Say thoughts before you fo fully, upon this fubject, 
that I gan fay nothing new upon it now. I muft 
therefore only repeat, that y@ur whole depends upon 
it. Your trade is to {peak yell, both in public and 
in private. The manner of your fpeaking is full as 
{important as the matter, as more people have cars to 
Ye tickled, than underftandings to judge.” Be your 
‘produétions ever fo good, they will be of no ufe, if 
you ftifle and ftrangle them in tMeir birth. The beft 
tompofitions of Corelli, if ill executed, and played 
out of tune, ingtead of touching, as they do when 
well performed, would only excite tlic indignation 
‘of the hearers, when murdered by an unfkilful per- 
former. But to murder your own productions, and 
that coram populo, isa Medean cruelty, which Horace 
‘abfolutely forbids. Remember of what importance 
Demofthenes, and one of the Gracchi, thought 
‘enunciation; read? what ftrefs Cicero and Quintilian 
day Upon it; even the herb-women at Athens were 
‘correct judges of it. “Oratory, with all its graces, 
bat of enunciation in particular, is full as neceffary 
{i our government,as it ever was in Greece or Rome, 
Wo’man ‘can make 4 fortune or a figure in this coun- 
‘try, without fpeaking, aad {peaking well, in public. 
‘¥e-you'will. perfuade; you faut firft pleafe ; and if 
ap aad yaueeue your voide tp dar 

@ibdy, Fou muft articulate every fyable diftipaly, 
your 
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your emphafes and cadences muft be frongly pad 
pyopetly marked ; and the whole together ‘Tmuft ba 
graceful and engaging: if you do not fpeak’ in that 
manner, you had much better not {peak atall. All 
the learning you have, or ever can have, is not wort 
one groat ‘without it. It may be a comfort and an 
amufement to you in gour clofet, but can be of no 
ufe to you in the world. Let me conjure you, there- 
fore, to make this your only object till you have 
abfolutely conquered it, for that is in your power 
think of nothing elfe, read and {peak for ndthing 
elfe. Read aloud, though alone, and read gartic8- 
lately and diftin@tly, as if you were reading in pub- 
lic, and on the moft important occafion. Recite 
pieces of eloquence, declaim feqpes of tragedies 
to Mr. Harte, as if he were a numerous audience. If 
there is any particular confonant which you have a 
difficulty in articulating, as I think you had with 
the R, utter it millions and millions of times, till 
you have uttered it right. Never {peak quick, till 
you have firft learned to fpeak well. In fhort, lay 
afide every book, and every thought, that does not 
» directly tend to this great object, abfolutely decifive 
of your future fortune and figure. 

The next thing neceflary in your deftination- is 
writing correétly, elegantly,-and in a good hand 
too; in which three particulars, I am. forry to tell 
you, that you hitherto fail, Your hand-writing isa 
very bad one, and would make 2 {curyy figurd invan 
ofijce-bgdk of letters, er even ina lady's pecket-bgok, 
But thaffaule is eafily cured by care, fince decry ima 
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Gan wit nhatur band te pleases. 


As to the correctnefs and elegancy of your writing, 
‘Rtention to grammar docs the one, and to the beft 
authors the other. In your letter to me Of the 27th 
June, N.S. you omitted the date of the place, fo 
that I only conjectured from the contents that you 
were at Rome, 

Thus I have, with the truth and freedom of the 
tendefeft affetion, told you all your defects, at 
Yeaft ad ihai I know or have heard of. Thank God, 
they are all very curable; they muft be cured, and 
Tam fure you will cure them. That once done, 
nothigg remaing for you to acquire, or for me to 
with you, but the turn, the manners, the addrefs, 
and the graces, of the polite world; which experience, 
obfervation, and good company, will infentibly give 
you. Few people at your age have read, feen, and 
known fo much as you have ; and confequently few 
are fo near as yourielf to what I call perfection, by 
which I only. mean, being very near as well as the 
beft. Far, therefore, from being difcouraged hy 
what you ftill want, what you already have fhould 
encourage you to attempt, and convince you that by 
attempting you wilt inevitably obtain it. The dif- 
ficulties which you have furmounted were much 
greater than any you hase now to encounter. Till 
wery lately, your way has been only through thorns 
and briars ; the few that now%emain are mixed with 
sofes. Picafure is now the principal cemaining part 


of 
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of your education. It will foften and polifh your 
Manners ; it will make you purfue and at Iaft over- 

take the Graces. Pleafure is neceffarily reciprocal ; 
no one feels who doés not at the fame time give it. 
To be pleafed, one muft pleafe. What pleafes your 
in others, ‘will in general pleafe them in you. Paris 
is intdifputably the featgof the Graces ; they will even 
court you, if you are not too coy. Frequent and 
obferve the beft compatties there, and yau will foon 
‘be naturalized among them; you will foon find how 
particularly attentive they are to the correétnefs and 
clegancy of their language, and to the grgces ef 
their enunciation ; ,they would even call the under- 
ftanding of a man in queftion, who fhould neglect, 
or not know the infinite a arifing from 
them. Narrer, réciter, déciamer bien, are ferious 
ftudies among them, and well deferve to be fa-every 
where. The converfations, even among the women, 
frequently turn upon the elegancies, and minuteft 
delicacies of the French language. An enjouement, 
a gallant turn, prevails in all their companies, to 
women, with whom they neither,are, nor pretend 
to,be in love; but fhould you (as may very pof- 
fibly happen) fall really. in love there with fome 
woman of fafhion and fenfe (for Ido not fuppofe 
you capable of falling in love with a-ftrumpet), and 
that your rival, without half your parts or knowledge, 
fhould get the better of you, merciy by dint of 
manners, enjouement, dadinagey &c. how would you 
Tegyet ngt having fufficiently attended to thefe ac- 
compliftinents, which you defpifed as fuperfcial and 
trifling, 
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trifling, but which you would then find of real con- 
Sequence iri the courfe of the world! And men, as 
well as women, are taken by thefe external gracés. 
Shut up your books then now as a bufinefs, and 

n them only as a pleafure: but Jet the great book 
of the World be your ferious ftudy ; jead it over 
and over, get it by heart, adopt its ftyle, and make 
it your own. 

When I caft up your accpunt as it now ftands, I 
rejoice to fee the balance fo much in your favour ; 
and that the items per contra are fo few, and of fuch 
@ nature, that they may be very eafily cancelled. By 
way or debtor and creditor, it ftands thus : 

Creditor, By French. Debtor, ‘To Englifh. 

German. Enunciation. 
Ralian. Manners, 
Latin. 

Greck. 

Logic. 

Ethics. 

Hiftory. 


Nature. 
Iusf Gentium. 
Publicum. 

This, my dear friend, is a very true account, 
and a very encouraging one for you. A man who 
owes fo little can clear it off in a very little time, 
and, if he is a prudent man, will; whereas a man, 
who by long negligence’ owes a great deal, defpairs 
of ever being able to pay; and therefore never looks 
into his accounts at all. 

When 
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When you go to Genoa, pray obferve carefully. 
all the environs of it, and view them with fonebody 
who can tell you all.the fituations and operations 
of the Auftrian army, during the famous fiege, if 
it deferves to be called one; for‘in reality thé 
town nevet was befieged, nor had the Auftrians 
anyvone thing neceffagy for a ficge. If Marquis 
Centurioni, who was laft winter in England, fhould 
happen to be there, gd to him with my compli- 
fhents, and he will thow you all imaginable ci- 
vilities. 

Icould have fent you fome letters to Flaence, 
but that I knew Mrs Mann would be of more ufe to 
you than all of them. Pray make him my compli- 
ments. Cultivate your Italian, while you gre at 
Florence, where it is fpoken in its utmoft purity, 
but ill pronounced. 

Pray fave me the feed of fome of the beft melons 
you cat, and put it up dry in paper. You need not 
fend it me; but Mr. Harte will bring it in his 
pocket when he comes over. I fhould likewife be 
glad of fome cuttings of the beft figs, efpecially i 
Fico gentile, and the Malthefe; but as this is nor the 
feafon for them, Mr. Mann will, Idare fay, under- 
take that commiffion, and fend them tome at the 
proper time by Leghorn. Adieu. Endeavour to 
pleafe others, and divert yourfelf as much as ever 
yqu can, en bonnéte et galant homme. : 

_ P.S. I fend you the enclofed to deliver to Lord 
Rochford,* upon your atival at Turin. 
Vor. it E LETTER 
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London, Aug. 6th, Ou S. 1750. 
My pear Friznp, 


Since your le(ter from Sienna, which gave mea 
very imperfect account both of your illnefs and your 
recovery, I have not received one word either front 
you or Mr. Harte. I impute this to the carcleffnefs 
of thépoft fingly ; and the great diftance between 
us, at prefent, expotes our lettets to thofe accidents. 
Bur, when you come to Paris, from whence the let~ 
ters srrive herg* very regularly, I fhall infift upon 
your writing to me conttantly once a week ; and 
that upon the fame day, for inftance, every Thurf- 
day, that T may know by what mail to expect your 
letter. I fhall alfo require you to be more minute in 
your account of yourtelf than you have hitherto been, 
or than T have required ; becaufe of the informations 
which I have rectived from time to time from Mr. 
“Hfarte. At Paris you will be out of your time, and 
mutt fet up for yourfelf; it is then that I thall be 
very folicitous to know how you carry on your bufi- 
nefs. While Mr. Harte was your partner, the care 
was his fhare, andthe profit yours. But at Paris, if 
you will have the latte you muft take the former 
along with it. Ir wifl be quite a new world to you; 
very different from the littf world that you have 

hitherto 
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hitherto feen ; and you will have much more to do 
int. You mutt keep your little accounts conftantly 
every morning, if you would not have them run into 
confufion, and fwell to a bulk that would frighten, 
you from eyer looking into them at all. You muft 
allow fome time for learning what you do not know, 
ahd fome for keeping What you do know: and you 
muft leave a grect deal of time for your pleafures ; 
aah (I repeat it again) are now become the moft 
eceffary part of your education. It is by conyerfa- 
tions, dinners, fuppers, entertainments, &e. in the 
beft companies, that you muft be formed fof the 
world. Les manieres, ‘Ves agrémens, les graces, cannot 
be learned by theory ; they are only to be pot by ufe 
among thofe who have them; and thiy are now’ the 
main objeét of your life, as they are neceflary freps 
to your fortune. A man of the beft parts and the 
greateft learning, if he docs not know the World by 
his own expericnce and obfervation, will be very ab- 
furd ; and confequently very unwelcome in company. 
He may fay very good things: but they will proba- 
bly be fo ill-timed, mifplaced, or improperly ad~ 
dreffed, that he had much better hold his tongue. 
Full of his own matter, and uninformed of, or inat- 
tentive to, the particular circumftances and fituations 
.of the company, he vents it indifcriminately: he puts 
fome people out of countenance ; he thocks others ; 
and? frightens all, who dread what may come out 
next. The moft getteral tulle that I can give you fon 
the World, gnd which your experience will copvince 
Ex you 
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you of, the truth of, is, Never to give the tane to the 

company, but to take it from them ; and to labgur 
more to put them in conceit with themfelves, than 
to make them admire you. Thofe whom you can 
make like themfelves better, will, I promife you, like 
you very well. 

A Syftem-monger, whog without knowing ary 
thing of the World by experience, has formed a fy{- 
tem of it in his dufty cell, Says i it down, for exam, 
that (from the general nature of mankind) factery Ye 
pleafing. He will therefore flatter. But how? Why, 
indiftriminately. “And, inftead of repairing and 
heightening the piece judicioufly, with foft colours 
and a delicate pencil; with a coarfe brufh, and a 
great deal of white-wafh, he daubs and befmears the 
piece he means to adorn. His flattery offends even 
his patron; and is almoft too grofs for his miftrefs. 
A Man of the World knows the force of flattery as 
well as he does; but then he knows how, when, and 
where, to give it; he proportions his dofe to the 
conftitution of the patient. He flatters by applica- 
tion, by inference, by comparifon, by hint; and 
feldom directly. In the courfe of the world there is 
the fame difterence, in every thing, between fyftem 
and practice. 

Tlong to have you at Paris, which is to be your 
great fchool ; you will be then in a manner within 
reach of me. 

Tell me, are you perfegtly recov ered, or do you 
‘fill find any remaining cofhplaint upon’ your lungs? 

Your 
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Your diet fhould be cooling, and at the ‘fame time 
naurifhing. Milks of all kinds are proper for you; 
wines of all kinds bad. A great deal of gentle, and 
no violent exercife, is good for you. Adieu. Gratia, 
Fama, Valetudo, contingat abundé! 


LETTER CCXXXL 


L&éndon, O€. 22d, O.S. 1750. 
M¥ pear Frienp, 


Th TS letter will, I am perfuaded, find you, and 
T hope fafely, arrived at Montpellier : from whence 
J truft that Mr. Harte’s indifpofition will, by being 
totally removed, allow you to get to Paris before 
Chriftmas. You will there find two people, who, 
though both Englith, I recommend in the ftrongeft 
manner poffible to your attention ; and advife you to 
forma the moft intimate connexions with them both, 
in their different ways. The one is a man whom you 
already know fomething of, but not near enough : it 
is the Earl of Huntingdon; who, next to you, is the 
trueft obje& of my affection and efteem; and who 
{Iam proud to fay it) calls me, and confiders me as 
his adopted father. His parts ’re as quick, as.his 
knowledgegis extenfive and if quality were worth 

E3 putting 
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putting into an account, where every other items is 
fo much more valuable, his is the firft almoft in this 
country: the figure he will make, foon after he 
<Teturns to it, will, if Iam not more miftaken than 
ever I was in my life, equal his birth and my hopes. 
Such a connexion will be of infinite advantage to 
you; and I can affure yoG that he is extretelf 
difpofed to form it upon my account, and will, I 
hope and believe, defire to improve and cement\t 
upon your own. 
~ Inour parliamentary government, connexions are 
abfolttely neceflary ; and, if prudently formed, and. 
ably maintained, the fuccefs df them is infallible. 
There are two forts of connexions, which 1 would 
always advife you to have in view. The firft I will 
call equal ones ; by which I mcan thofe, where the 
two connecting parties reciprocally find thdir ac- 
count, from pretty near an equal degree of parts and 
abilities. In thofe there muft be a freer communi - 
cation ; each mutt fee that the other is able, and be 
convinced that he is willing, to be of ufe to him. 
Honour muft be’the principle of fuch connexions ; 
and there muft be a mutual dependance, that prefent 
and feparate intereft thal] not be able to break them. 
There mutt be a joint fyftem of action; and, in cafe 
of different opinions, each muft recede a litile, in 
order at laft to form an unanimous one. Such, I 
hope, will be your cornexion with Lord Hunting- 
don. You will both come into Parliament at the 
fame time; and if you hav€ an equal thage of abili- 
ties 
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ties and application, you and he, with ather young 
people, whom you will naturally affociate, may furm 
a band which will be refpeéted by any Adminiftra- 
tion, and make a figure in the public. The other 
fort of connexions I call unequal ‘ones; that isf 
where the parts are all on one fide, and the rank and 
Yortfine on the other. ere, the advantage is all on 
one fide; but that advantage mutt be ably and art- 

ly concealed. Complaifance, an engaging man- 
ner, and a patient toleration of certain airs of fupe- 
riority, muft cement them. ‘Che weaker party muft 
be taken by the heart, his head giving no hold; antl 
he muft be governed, by being made to believe that 
he governs. Thefe people, fkilfully led, give great 
weight to their leader. I have forngerly pointed out 
to you a couple that I take to be proper objects for 
your Ykill: and you will mect with twenty more, for 
they are very rife. 

The other perfon, whom T recommend to you, is 
awoman; not as a woman, for that is not immedi- 
ately my bufinefs ; befides, I fear fhe is turned of 
filty. It is Lady Hervey, whom d direéted you to 
cal upon at Dijon ; but who, to my great joy, becaufe 
to your great advantage, -paffes all this winter at Paris, 
She has been bred all her life at Courts; of which 
fhe +has acquired all the eafy good-breeding, and 
politenefs, without the frivoloufne(s, She has all the 
seading that a woman fhquld have; and more than 
any woman need have; for “fhe underftands Latin 

E4 perfeftly 
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perfectly well, though fhe wifely conceals it. As the 
will lgok upon you as her fon, I defire that you wall 
look upon her as my delegate: truft, confult, and 
apply to her without referve. No woman ever had, 
waore than fhe fas, le ton de la parfaitement bonne com- 
pagnic, les manieres engageantes, et le fe ne Seats quot 
qui plait. Dcfire her to raprove and correct tny, 
and every, the leaft error and inaccuracy in your 
manner, air, addrefs, &c. “No woman in Europa 
can do it fo well; none will do it more willingly, or’ 
in a more proper and obliging manner. - In fuch a 
¢afe, {he will not put you out of countenance, by 
telling you of it incompany ; bat either intimate it 
by fome fign, or wait for an opportunity when you 
are alone together. She is alfo in the beft French 
company, where fhe will not only introduce, but 
puff you, if I may ufe fo low aword. And I can 
affure you, that it is no little help, in the beau monde, 
to be puffed there by a fafhionable woman. I fend 
you the enclofed billet to carry her only as a certifi- 
cate of the identity of your perfon, which I take it 
for granted the could not know again. 

You would be fo much furprifed to receive a 
whole letter from me, without any mention of the 
exterior ornaments neceffary for a Gentleman, as 
manners, clocution, air, addrefs, graces, €c, that, 
to comply with your expedtations, I will touch upon 
them ; and tell you, that, when you come to Eng, 
land, I will thow yout fome people, whom I do not 


now 
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now care toname, raifed to the higheft {tations fingly 
by ghofe exterior and adventitious ornaments ; whofe 
parts would never have entitled them to the fnalleft 
office in the excife. ‘Are they then neceffary, and 
worth acquiring, or not? You will"fee many in- 
ftances of this kind at Paris, particularly a glaring 
ohe, (bf a perfon * raifed to the higheft pofts and 
digg ies in France, as well as to be abfolute fove- 
ggien of the beau monde, fingly by the graces of his 
perfon and addre{s; by woman's chit-chat, &ccom- 
panied with important geftures; by an impofing air, 
and pleafing abord. Nay, by thefe helps, heeven 
pafles for a wit, though he hath certainly no uncom- 
mon fhare of it. I will not name him, becaufe it 
would’be very imprudent in you to es it. A young 
fellow at his firft entrance into the beau monde muft 
not offend the king de faffo there. It is very often 
more neceffary to conceal contempt than refentment, 
the former being never forgiven, but the latter fome~ 
times forgot, 

There is a fmall quarto book, intitled Hifoire 
Chronologique de la France, lately publifhed by le Pre- 
fident Hénault ; a man of parts and Jearning, with’ 
whom you will probably get acquainted at Paris. I 
defire that it may always lie upon your table, for 
your secourfe as often as you read hiftory. The 
chronology, though chiefly relative to the hiftory 


* Mr. le Maréchal de Richelieu 
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of France, is not fingly confined to it ; but the moft 
interefting events of all the reft of Europe are glfo 
inferted, and many of them adorned by fhort, pretty, 
and juft refleCtions. The new edition of les Memoires 
de Sully, in three quarto volumes, is alfo extremely 
well worth your reading, as it will give you a clearer 
and truer notion of one ofthe moft intereititip, pe- 
riods of the French hiftory, than you can yetthave 
formed from all the other books you may have révd- 
upon the fubjeét. That Prince, I mean Henry the 
Fourth, had all the accomplifhments and virtues of 
‘a Hezo, and of a King; and almoft of a Man. The 
Taft are the moft rarely feen. May you poffefs them 
all! Adicu. 

Pray make my compliments to Mr. Har; and 
let him know that I have this moment received his 
Netter of the 12th, N. S. from Antibes. ‘Tt re- 
quires no immediate anfwer; I fhall therefore 
delay mine till I have another from him. Give 
him the enchofed, which I have received from 
Mr. Elliot. 





LETTER 
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LETTER CCXXXIL 


London, November rft, O.S. 1750. 
My ppar Frienp, 


T gE this letter will not find you'ftill at Mont. 

ier, but rather be fent after you from thence to 
Paris, where, I am perfuaded, that Mr. Harte 
could find as good advice for his leg as at Montpel~ 
lier, if not better; but, if he is of a different opjniony 
I am fure you oughtto ftay there as long as he de- 
fires. 

Witte you are in France, I could with that the 
hours you allot for hiftorical amufement fhould be 
intirel} devoted to the hiftory of France. One al- 
ways reads hiftory to moft advantage in that country. 
to which it is relative ; not only books, but perfons 
being ever at hand, to folvedoubts and clear up dif- 
ficulties. I do by no means advife you to throw 
away your time in ranfacking, like a dull Antiqua- 
rian, the minute and unimportant parts of remote 
and fabulous times. Let blockheads read what 
blockheads wrote. A general notion of the hiftory 
of France, from the conqueft of that country by the 
Franks, to the reign of Lewis the XIth, is fufficient 
for ufe, confequently fufficjent for you. There are, 
however, in thofe Femote tiles, fome remarkable 
sray, thas“deferve mor@particular attention; I meAn, 
thofe in'which fome notable alterations happened in 

the 
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the conftitution and form of government. As, for 
example, the fettlement of Clovis in Gaul, and ghe 
form of government which he then eftablithed; for, 
by the way, that form of government differed in this 
particular froin all the other Gothic governments, 
that the people had not, either collectively or by re- 
prefentatives, any fhare in gt. It wasa mixtoye of 
monarchy and ariftocracy ; and what were called, the 
Statcs Gencral of Francé confifted only of ‘be 
Nobility and Clergy, till the time of Philip le Bel, 
in the very beginning of the fourteenth century ; 
who firft called the people to thofe affemblies, by no 
means for the good of the people, who were only 
amufed by this pretended honour; but, in truth, 
to check the Ngbility and Clergy, and induce“them 
to grant the money he wanted for his profufion 3 this 
wasa {cheme of Enguerrand de Marigny his mihifter, 
who governed both him and his kingdom to fuch a 
degree, as to be called the coadjutor and governor 
of the kingdom. Charles Martel laid afide thefe 
affemblies, and governed by open force. Pepin re- 
ftored them, and attached them to him, and with 
them the nation ; by which means he depofed Chil- 
deric, and mounted the throne, This isa fecond 
period worth your attention. The third race of 
Kings, which begins with Hugues Capet, is a third 
pefiod. A judicious reader of hiftory will fave him- 
Self a great deal of time and trouble, by attending 
‘with care only to thofe interefting periods of hiftory, 
Which furnith remarkable events, and make eyas; 
Going lightly over the common run of events. Some 
ine people 
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people read hiftory, as others read the Pilgrim's 
Progrefs ; 3 giving equal attention to, and .indif- 
critminately loading their memories with every part 
alike. But I would have you read it in a different. 
manner: take the fhorteft general hitory you can, 
find of cXery country; and mark down in that hiftory 
the moft important periods, fuch as conquefts, 
charfves of Kings, and alterations of the form of 

a si ana then have recourfe to more exten- 
five hiftories, or particular treatifes, relative to thefe 
great points. Confider them well, trace up their 
caufes, and follow their confequences, For inftance, 
there is a moft excelent, though very fhort iiftory 
of France, by Le Gender. Read that with attention, 
and yqu will know enough of the gencral hiftory ; 
but when you find there fuch remafkable periods as 
are above mentioned, confult Mezeray, and other 
the beft and minuteft biftorians, as well as political 
treatifes upon thofe fubjects. In later times, Me- 
moirs, from thofe of Philip de Commines, down to 
the innumerable ones in the reign of Lewis the 
X1Vth, have been of great ufe, and thrown great 
light upon particular parts of hiftory. 

Conyerfation in France, if you have the addrefs 
and dexterity to turn it upon ufeful fubjects, wilt 
exceedingly improve your hiftorical knowledge ; for 
people there, however claffically ignorant they may: 
be, think it a fhame to be ignorant of the hiftory of 
their own country: they fead that if they read:no- 
thing elfe, and, having*often read nothing elfe, j aang 
proud ofhaving read that, and talk of it millpays 
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even the Women are well inftruéted in that fort of 
reading. “Jam far from meaning by this, that you 
fhould always be talking, wifely, in company, of 
Aooks, hiftory, and matters of knowledge. There 
are many companies which you will, and ought to 
keep, where fuch converfations would be riifplaced 
and ill-timed ; your own good fenfe muft diftinguith 
the company, and the time. You muft trifle (with 
triflers; and be ferious only with the ferious, Saut 
dance to thofe who pipe. Cur in theatrum Cato feverd 
venijti? was juftly faid to an old man: Low much 
More fo would it be to one of your age? From the 
momént that you are dreft, and go out, pocket all 
your knowledge with your wat ch, and never pull it 









‘out in company unlefs defired : the producing of the 
one unatked, implies you areaveary of the com~ 


ny; and the produc 
will fake the company weary of you. Company 
isa republic too jealous of irs liberties, to futter a 
ditator even for a quarter of an hour; and yet in 
that, as in all republics, there are feme few who 
really govern ; but then it is by feeming to difclaim, 
inftead of attempting to ufurp the power: that is 
the occafion in which manners, dexterity, addrefs, 
and the undefineable je me /jais quoi triumph ;, if 
Properly exerted, their conqueft is fure, and the 
more lafting for not being perceived. Remember, 
that this is not only your firft and greateft, but 
ought to be almoft yqur bnly object, while you are 
in France. 


= of the other unrequired, 


I know 
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1 know that many of your countrymen are apt to 
call, the freedom and vivacity of the French, petu- 
lanty and ill-breeding ; but, fhould you think fo, I 
dcfire upon many accounts that you will not fay fo: 
‘] admit that it may be fo, in fome inftances of petits 
maitres wurdis, and in fome young people unbrokea 
ta'the world ; but I can qflure you that you will find 
it mach otherwile with people of a certain rank and 

upon whofe modcl. you will do very well to 

“Form yourfelf. We call their fleady aflurance impu- 
dence; Why? Only, becaute what we call modefty 
is awkward bathfulnefs, and mauvaife bente. For 
my part, I {ce no impudence, but, on the contfaryy 
infinite utility and advantage, in prefenting one’s 
felf with the fame coolnefs and unconcern, in any, 
¥ company : iJ one can do fhat, Iam very 
fure that one can never prefent one’s felf well 
Whatever is done under concern and embarraff- 
ment mult be il done; ‘and, till a man is abfo- 
lutely cafy and uncenccrned in every company, he 
will never be Yought tu have kept good company, 
nor be very welcome in it. A fteady affurance, 
with feeming modefty, is poflibly the moft ufeful 
qualification that a man can have in every part of 
life. | A man would certainly make a very confi- 
derable fortune and figure in the world, whofe mo- 
defty and timidity fhould often, as bafhfulnefs al- 
ways does, put him in the deplorable and lamentable 
fituation of the pious /Eneds, phen obfupuit, Pete- 
rund 
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runtque come ; et vox faucibus baft! Fortune (as well 
as women) 

——born to be controul'd, 

Stoops to the forward and the bold. 
Affurance and Intrepidity, under the white banner 
of feeming Modefty, clear the way fot Merit, that 
would otherwife be difcougaged by difficulties in its 
journcy ; whereas barefaced Impudence is the noify 
and bluftering harbinger of a wortblefs and fentwlefs 
ufurper. 

You will think that I fhall never have done recom-, 
mending to you thefe exterior worldly accomplith- 
ments, and you will think right, for I never fhall ; 
they are of too great confequence to you, for me to 
be indifferent or negligent about them: the fhining 
part of your feture figure and fortune depends now 
wholly upon them. ‘Thee are the acquifitions which 
mutt give cflicacy and. fuccefs to thofe you have al- 
seady made. To have it faid and believed that you 
are the moft learned man in England, would be no 
more than was faid and believed of De. Bentley : but 
to have it faid, at the fame time, that you are alfo 
the beft-bred, moft polite, and agreeable man in 
the kingdom, would be fuch a happy’ compofition 
of a character, as I never yet knew any one, man 
eferve; and which I will endeavour, as yell as 
‘ardently with, that you may. Abfolute perfection 
is, Ewell know, unattainable: but I know too, that 

ya mansof parts" may, be’ unweariedly aiming at, and 


saprive: ‘pretty near it. ry, labour, perfevere, 
‘Adicu. 
LETTER 
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LETTER CCXXNXIIL 


London, Nov. 8th, O. S. 1750 
My pean Faiexp, 
Bivor E you get to Paris, where you will foon be 
ction, if you have any, it is 
id underftan:) one another 
lis the moft probable way of 


viel 





left to your own 
neceflary that we 


thoroughly 5 
preventing difputes. Moncy, the caufe of mucl mif- 


chicf in the world, is the caufe of moft quarrels be- 
tween fathers and-fons ; the former commonly think- 
ing, that they cannot give too little ;*and the: latter, 
that they cannot have enough: both equally in the 
wrong. You muft do me the juftice to acknow- 
ledge, that I have hitherto neither ftinted nor grudg- 
ed any expence that could be of ufe, or real plea- 
fure to you; 34d I can alfure you, by the way, that 
you have frayelled at a much more,confiderable ex~ 
pence than I did myfelf: but I never fo much as 
thought of that, while Mr. Harte was at the head of 
your finances; being very fure, that the fums grant- 
ed ware. ferupuloufly applicd to the ufes for which 
they were intended. But the cafe will foon be al- 
tered, and you will be your own receiver and trea- 
furer. However, I promile you, that we will not 
quarrel figigly upon thé quanti, which fhal¥ be 
chearfully and freely granted; the application and 

Vou, ii. F ap- 
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appropriation of it will be the material point, which 
Iam now going to clear up, and finally fettle with 
you. I will fix, or even name, no fettled allowance, 
though I well know in my own mind what would be 
the proper one; but I will firft try your g-dughts, 
by whick I can in a good degree judge of your cor- 
duét. This only J tell youtin general, that, if the 
channels through which my money is to go.are the 
proper ones, the fource fhall not be fcanty; but 
fhould it deviate into dirty, muddy, and obfcure 
ones (which, by the bye, it cannot do for a week, 
without my knowing it), I give you fair and timely 
notice, that the fource will inftantly be dry. Mr. 
“Harte, in eftablifhing you at Paris, will point out 
to you thofe preper channels: he will leave-you there 
upon the foot of a man of fafhion, and I will con- 
tinue you upon the fame ; you will have your coach, 
your valet de chambre, your own footman, and a 
valet de place ; which, by the way, is one feryant 
more than I had. I would have yoy very well dreft, 
by which I mean, dreft as the gencRlity of people 
of fathion are ; that is, not to be take? notice of, 
for being cither more or lefs fine than other people : 
it is -by being well dreft, not finely dreft, that a 
Gentleman fhould be diftinguifhed. You mutt fre- 
quent les fpeftacls, which expence I fhall willingly 
fupply. You muft play 2 des petits eux de commerce, 
4m mixed companies; that article is trifling; I thalt 
pay it’chearfully. ‘All the other articles of pocket- 
‘Mhoncy are very inconfiderable at Paris, i ip compari- 
“Win of what they are here ; the filly coftom of giving 


meney 
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money wherever one dines or fups, and the expen- 
fivg importunity of fubfcriptions, not being yct in- 
troduced there. Having thus reckoned up all the 
ant expences of a gentleman, which I will moft 
readil\ defray ; I come now to thofe which I will 
cither bear’ nor fupply. The firft of thefe is ga- 
msg, of which, though § have not the leaft reafon to 
fufpe you, I think it neceflary eventually to affure 
you, that no confideration in the world -fhall ever 
make me pay your play-debts: fhould you ever 
urge to me that your honour is pawned, I fhould 
moft immoteably anfwer you, that it was youg ho- 
nour, not mine, that was pawned ; and that your cre- 
ditor might cen take the pawn for the debt. 

Low companys dr low pleafurgs, are always 
much more coftly than liberal and’ elegant ones. 
The difgraceful riots of a tavern are much more 
expenfive, as well as difhonourable, than the fome- 
times pardonable exceffes in good company. I 
miuft abfolutely hear of no tavern fcrapes and 
fquabbles. —:4 

I come nfw to another afd very material point | I 
mean womgn ; and I will not addrefs myfelf to you 
upon this fubjeét, either in a religious, a moral, or 
a parental ftyle. I will even lay afide my age, re- 
memifger. yours, and {peak to you, as one man of 
pleafure, if he had parts too, would {peak to ano- 
ther. 1 will by‘no means pay for whores, and ther 
never-failing confequences, furgeons;. nor will d, 
upon any account, keep fingers, dancers, adtreffig, 
and id gins omme;,and, independently’ of thé 
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pence, Lmuft tell you, that fuch connexions would 
give me, and all fenfible people, the utmoft gon- 
tempt for your parts and addrefs: a young fellow 
muft have as little fenfe as addrefs, to venture. ;.cr 
more properly to facrifice his health, and 7ain his 
fortune, with fuch fort of creatures; in fitch a place 
as Paris efpecially, where gallantry is both the it0- 
feffion and the practice of every woman of fathion. 
To fpeak plainly; I will not forgive your under- 
ftanding c—s and p—s; nor will your conftitution 
forgive them you. ‘Thete diftempers, as well as 
theis cures, fail nine times in ten upon the lungs, 
This argument, I am fure, eught to have weight 
with you; for J proteft to you, that, if you meet 
with any fuchccident, L-woliid Vivi givesone year’s 
putchafe for your life. Laftly, there is another fort 
of expence that I will not allow, only beeaufe it is a 
filly one; I mean the fooling away your money in 
baubles at toy-fhops. Have one handfome fnuff- 
box (if you take fnuff), and one handfome {word ; 
but then no more very pretty axa very ufelefs 
things. 

By what goes before, you will eafily perceive, that 
T-mean to allow you whatever is neceffary, not only 
for the figure, but for the pleafures of a Gentleman, 
‘and not to fupply the profufion of a Rake. , “This, 
you mutt confefs, does not favour of either the feve- 
mity or parfimony of old age. I confider this agree- 
ment between us, # a fubfidiary treaty on my part, 
‘for fervices to be- performed on yours: I promife 
yoo, that I will be as punétual in the Payment of 

the 
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the fubfidies, as England has been during the laft 
wag; but then I give you notice at the fame time, 
that I require a much more {crupulous execution of 
abe treaty on your part, than we met with on that of 
our “aes ; or elfe that payment will be ftopped. I 
Rope ail Mhat I have now faid was abfolutely unne- 
ce ry, and thar fentinsents more worthy and more 
noble than pecuinary ones would of themfelves have 
pointed out to yon the conduét I recommend ; but, 
in al] events, I refolved to be once for all explicit 
with you, that, in the worft that can happen, you 
may not plead ignorance, and complain that | hads 
not fufficiently explained to you my intentions. 

Having mentioned the word Rake, I muft fay a 
wartl or WO Treretiporhat fubject, becaufe young 
people too frequently, and always fatally, are apt to 
miftake that character for that of a man of pleafure 5 
whereas, there are not in the world two charaéters 
more different. A rake is a compofition of all the 
loweft, moft ignoble, degrading, and fhameful vices; 
they all confrite to difgrace his charaéter, and to 
ruin his feytune ; while wine and the p—x contend 
which tl fooneft and moft effectually deftroy his 
conftitution. A diffolute, flagitious footman, or por- 
ter, mpfkes full as good a rake as a man of the firft 
qualfty.. By the bye, let me tell you, that, in the 
wildeft part of my youth, I never was a rake, but, 
a the contrary, always detefted and defpifed the 
character. 

A man éf pleafure, giough not always fo ferupu- 
Jons as he fhould be, and as one day he will with be 
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had been, refines at leaft his pleafures by tafte, ac= 
companies them with decency, and enjoys them with 
dignity. Few men can be men of pleafure, every 
man may be a rake. Remember that I fhall Jenow 
every thing you fay or do at Paris as ¢xa fy as if, 
by the force of magic, I could follow you every 
where, like a Sylph or a Gnéme, invifible my felf. 
Seneca fays, very prettily, that one fhould 4fk no- 
thing of God, but what one fhould be willing that . 
men fhould know; nor of men but what one fhould 
be willing that God fhould know: I advife you to 
fay of do nothing at Paris, but what you would be 
willing that I fhould know. I Mope, nay, 1 believe, 
that will be the cafe. Senfe, Tar you do not 
want; inftru@ion, I arf” | Ture, you have never 
wanted ; experience you are daily gaining ; allwhich 
together mutt inevitably (I fhould think), make you 
both refpeélable ct aimable, the perfection of a human 
character. In that cafe, nothing fhall be wanting on 
my part, and you fhall folidly expegence all the ex~ 
tent and tendernefs of my affeA beatae you; but 
dread the reverfé of both! Adieu. 

P.S. When you get to Paris, after yes have been 
to wait: on Lord Albemarle, go to fee Mr. Yorke, 
whom I have particular reafons for defiring thks, you 
ftionld be well with, as I fhall hereafter expltin 1 
you, Let him know that my orders, and your own 
inclinations, confpired to make you defire his friend 
thip and protettion.” 
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My pear Frienp, 


J HAVE fént you fo many preparatory letters for 
"Pezis, that this, which, will meet you there, fhall 
only be a fummary of them all. 

You have hitherto had more liberty than any body 
of your age ever had ; and 1 mutt do you the juftice 
to own, that you have made a better ufe of it than 
moft people of your age would have done ; but theny 
though you had not, a jailer, you had a friend with 
you. At Paris, you will not only be unconfined, 
but una wn good fenfe muft be your 
only guide; I have great confidence in it, and am 
conylnced that I fhall receive juft fach accounts of 
your conduét at Paris as I could with ; for {tell you 
beforehand, that I fhall be moft minutely informed of 
all that you do, and almoft of ail that you fay there, 
Enjoy the plezfures of youth, you cannot do better 5 
but refineund dignify them like a man of parts: let 
them raily and not fink,’ let them adorn and not 
vilify, yur charaéter; let them, in fhort, be the 
pleaffres of a Gentleman, and taken with your equals 
at¢téaft, but rather with your fuperiors, and thofe 
pefly French. 

i ire into the characters of the feveral Acade- 
micians, before you forma gonnexion with any of 
them; and be moft ypon your guard againft thofe 
who mi&Ke the mott court to-you. 

Fa You 
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You cannot ftudy much in the academy: but you 
may ftudy ufefully there, if you are an ceconomiftof 
your time, and beftow only upon good books thofe 
quarters and halves of hours which occur to eve! 
body in the courfe of almoft every day ; and witch, 
at the year’s end, amount to a very confierable fum, 
of time. Let Greek, v ithopt fail, {hare fome part 
of every day: I do not mean the Greek poets, the 
¢atclics of Anacreon, or the tender complaints of 
Theocritus, or even the, porter-like language of Ho- 
mer's Heroes; of whom all fmattcrers in Greek know 
q little, quote often, and talk of always; but I mean 
Plato, Ariftoteles, Demofthencg, and Thxeydides, 
whom none but adepts know, It is Greek that miuft 
diftinguith you in the learneg asamsdel, I 
not, And GiceK nut by fought to be retained}; for 
it never occurs like Jatin, When you read hiftory, 
or other books of amufement, lei every language you 
are maftcr of have its turn, fo that you may not only 
retain, but improve in every one. 1 alfo defire that 
you will converfe in German and halian, with all the 
Germans and the Italians with whom you sonverfe at 
‘all. ‘This will be avery agreeable and Aattefing thing 
to them, and a very ufeful une to you, 

$sPray apply yourfelf diligently to your exerdfes ; 
for though the doing them well is not fupremely tre- 
ritorious, .the doing them ill is illiberal, vulgar, hit 
Fidiculous. 

I yecemmend theatgical reprefentations to you; 
which anecexcellent at Paris. “The tragedies of Cor- 
peilie,and Racine, and the comedies of Moligfe, well 

attended, 
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